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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

SKILLED NURSING CARE FOR ALL 

Our readers will have noticed how short a time passed between the 
burning of the central building of Wellesley College and the offer from 
the Rockefeller Foundation of $750,000 towards the fund for rebuild- 
ing and endowment. Every one will concede that education without 
health is of very little value to the individual, and the suggestion has 
been made that if there is so much money available for great educa- 
tional and charitable projects, both at home and abroad, the time is 
ripe for nursing organizations to appeal to the great educational foun- 
dations, to philanthropists and to charitable agencies for the establish- 
ment of a fund to provide skilled nursing care for the* great mass of 
people of moderate means, the industrious, intelligent, well-educated 
majority of our citizens. Of all the needs of society at the present 
time, this seems to be the one for which least provision is made. 

We do not need to recapitulate what has been said in these pages 
and in so many ways, at so many times, that the rich can have such 
care because they can pay for it, and that the poor can have such care, 
because it is provided for them by the rich. The very poor are really 
better nursed today than are those in moderate circumstances, among 
whom we find doctors, nurses, teachers and clerical workers. We are 
all agreed that this is not a problem for nurses alone to solve. A nurse 
cannot always afford to reduce her rates, even though she may choose 
to do so occasionally. Her share in helping solve this problem will 
largely be her cheerful acceptance of the limitations of the living con- 
ditions in the homes to which she is sent. 

At a time when so much assistance is being sent from this country 
to those in need in foreign lands, and when so much is being done to 
alleviate conditions that need changing, both at home and abroad, 
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we are neglecting this great problem of giving skilled nursing care to 
those of our own country whom Lincoln called the common people, 
at a time when the calamity of illness overtakes them. Instead of 
having at their command the best nursing service for an amount which 
they can afford to pay, they are obliged either to accept an inferior 
kind of nursing or to draw heavily on their resources or to incur debt. 
We believe that if the best of nursing care could be provided to this 
particular group of people during illness and could be given systemati- 
cally during the pre-natal period and early childhood, the questions of 
infant mortality, feeble-mindedness and many other problems would 
be helped toward a solution. 

How far the Red Cross may be planning to cover this field, we do 
not know, but so far as we understand the work of the Town and 
Country Nursing Service at the present time, it does not touch this 
group of people. 

RADIUM AS A CURATIVE AGENT 

We take it for granted that our readers are interested in the use of 
radium as a curative agent and in the research work that is now being 
carried on in regard to it. We have endeavored to procure a paper on 
this subject, prepared by some one of authority, but have been unable 
to do so, as its usefulness is still in an experimental stage and there 
seems to be a great unwillingness on the part of anyone to give an 
opinion in regard to its value. There are certain things to be said about 
it, however, which may be of interest to those who have not had an 
opportunity to see the current literature on the subject. 

Radium, itself, is a metallic element found in minute quantities in 
combination with other substances. Its discovery by M. and Mme. 
Curie in 1902, and the subsequent study that has been made of its 
properties and activity, have upset all the old theories of the composi- 
tion of matter, and a new chemistry and new physics are being grad- 
ually evolved. It is now supposed that many substances have "radio- 
activity," but that some have a much greater amount than others. 

At the present time the foremost experimenters with it as a cura- 
tive agent are Dr. Abbe of St. Luke's Hospital, New York, and Dr. 
Howard A. Kelly of Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. Its curative 
property was hit upon by chance. About three years after it was iso- 
lated by Mme. Curie, a Frenchman, M. Bequerel, went to London with 
a small tube of it in his pocket. After a few days he noticed an in- 
flamed spot upon his body where the tube had rested. He found that 
this was undoubtedly due to radium. Later careful investigations were 
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made showing that this substance produced marked effects upon ani- 
mal tissue, especially diseased tissue. Extensive experiments were then 
conducted by Dr. Abbe of New York upon cancerous tissue. The 
results were extremely variable. Some cases were manifestly cured, 
others were accelerated and death hastened. In still other cases serious 
burns resulted. With such serious drawbacks, radium therapy would 
probably have stopped there but for a discovery as to the nature of 
radium. 

In Paris, in 1905, Drs. Wickham, Degrais and Domeniei found 
that radium gives off three different kinds of ray which they named 
the Alpha, Beta and Gamma rays. The Alpha ray is composed of 
minute particles charged with positive electricity and has a burning 
effect on tissue. This ray was responsible for the troublesome burns. 
The Beta ray is negatively charged and stimulates growth, which 
explains why some cancers increased rather than disappeared. The 
Gamma ray is not composed of particles, it is as intangible and un- 
knowable as light or ether. This was found to be the ray which had 
a curative effect. It does not affect healthy tissue, which seems able 
to withstand it, but diseased cells are disintegrated by it. 

It was now necessary to eliminate the harmful Alpha and Beta rays 
but preserve the Gamma ray. It was found that the two former rays 
could not pass through opaque objects, though the Gamma ray could 
pass through a steel bar or even the human body. The radium salts 
used, were then inclosed in a platinum-lined lead tube which cut off 
all but the Gamma rays, and it is thus that radium is used today. 
The small tube is bound upon the affected area or put into an incision 
in that area. It remains for from two to twenty-four hours. The 
effect is not immediate but after a few hours the tumorous cells are 
seen to swell, lose their characteristic markings and slowly disintegrate. 
After a few weeks or months the area disappears and new tissue heals 
in, without leaving a scar. 

The advantages of radium as a treatment for cancer, when it is 
successful, are several. First it does not leave a scar, and so is valu- 
able in removing surface cancers where surgery would cause disfigure- 
ment. Or again, the cancer may occur where it would be difficult or 
dangerous to remove it with the knife. This is particulary true with 
uterine cancers. 

Radium has been used successfully in certain cases, causing the 
disappearance of the cancer. Up to the present time, a period of ten 
years since the first successful application, these cases have showed 
no recurrence. However, radium is limited in its capacity. Since, in 
order to destroy the cancerous cells, the ray must fall upon them all 
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a generalized cancer cannot be successfully treated. Where the sys- 
tem is permeated with cancerous cells, radium is inefficacious. 

The greatest obstacle in determining the value of radium in the 
treatment of cancer is its scarcity. There are said to be only 40 grams, 
in available form, in the world, though it has been wasted in great 
quantities in the mining of certain ores, where it has been thrown on 
the dump heap. The process of obtaining it is slow and expensive. 
From several tons of pitchblende, or other ores containing it, a few 
pounds of uranium can be extracted, out of which may be obtained 
only a few milligrams of radium. The ores containing it are found 
most plentifully in Colorado, and an effort is being made to conserve the 
supply. 

"THE CARE OF THE BABY" 

A pamphlet with this title has been brought out by a committee 
from the Association for the Prevention of Infant Mortality, and is 
published by the United States Public Health Service. It contains, 
in simple and brief form, the most advanced ideas in regard to the care 
of a baby, the men composing the committee being specialists in this 
particular line of work. The pamphlet, which is intended for wide dis- 
tribution, may be had for five cents a copy. It is not only a reliable 
guide for the poor mother, who has not had instructions as to the care 
of her children, but it will be useful to any intelligent woman. Every 
private nurse who has anything to do with young mothers should have 
a supply to leave with her patients. It would be an excellent philan- 
thropy if each hospital would make a gift of a copy to each patient 
leaving the maternity department. 

To give an idea of the simplicity and clearness with which the 
material is prepared we quote paragraph III on Weaning: 

The baby should be completely weaned at the end of the first year. Up to 
this time breast milk should be given to the baby as long as it thrives. It is 
better, when possible, to continue nursing through the summer and to wean in 
the fall. It is better to wean in the summer than in the spring, if by doing so 
the baby can have breast milk longer. 

Do not wean the baby suddenly; it should be done gradually by replacing 
one breast feeding at a time with a bottle feeding. Several weeks are required 
for weaning. 

It is dangerous to wean a young baby. It should not be done for the con- 
venience of the mother and should never be done without the advice of a physician. 

Contagious disease in the mother does not mean that it is necessary to wean 
the baby. In case of severe illness, contagious or otherwise, a temporary weaning 
may be necessary for the mother's sake. A physician should decide this. As 
soon as the mother's condition permits, the baby should be put back on the breast. 
The supply of breast milk can sometimes be brought back by putting the baby 
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regularly to the breast for several days, even when nursing has been stopped for 
several weeks. 

Copies of the pamphlet can be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

THRIFT AND EFFICIENCY 

Another pamphlet of interest to superintendents of training schools, 
registrars of directories and officers of alumnae associations, is one 
issued by the Young Women's Christian Association on Thrift and Effi- 
ciency. It is the result of the investigations of a commission appointed 
to study the subject and is not merely a compendium of suggestions 
as to ways of saving, but is a thoughtful study of the causes of waste 
and extravagance and of their prevention. It is addressed to the 
salaried woman, rather than to the wage earner, and includes a study 
of the problem of fitting young girls for positions, rather than allowing 
them to drift into the first occupation that offers them a livelihood. 

To women already established in salaried positions it puts the fol- 
lowing questions: 

How much have I earned all told in my life? 

How much could I have saved if I had wanted to? 

How much do I possess free and clear now? 

How much of the difference between earnings and present possessions has been 
frittered away? 

What am I going to do from this time on to secure my living expenses in sick- 
ness and in old age? 

A small personal account book is issued at a very low cost, with 
columns for the items of expenditure, which show at a glance how 
one's income is being used. Those who have to do with student 
or young graduate nurses will be interested in supplying them with 
these books as an incentive to begin using their incomes systematically 
rather than spending in a haphazard way. The subject will be a good 
one for consideration by alumnae associations or class organizations, 
where such exist. The account books and literature may be obtained 
from the Publication Department of the Young Women's Christian 
Association, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

MISS HAY TO INAUGURATE TRAINING OF BULGARIAN NURSES 

As we close our pages, the announcement is made that Helen 
Scott Hay will inaugurate the system of nurse training in the school 
about to be established in Sofia, Bulgaria. Queen Eleanora of Bulgaria 
asked the aid of the American Red Cross in finding a superintendent 
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for the school, and Miss Hay was selected for the appointment. While 
the school is being started, four young women from Bulgaria will re- 
ceive training as nurses in the Presbyterian Hospital, New York, with 
the intention of carrying on the work begun by Miss Hay. It will be 
remembered that Miss Hay has recently returned from a trip around 
the world. She is a graduate of the Illinois Training School, Chicago, 
and was^for several years superintendent of nurses of that school. 
She has held other administrative and teaching positions, and has 
always been active in association work, both national and local. She is 
also a well-educated woman in general lines, so that she will be able 
to give much more than technical information to her new pupils. The 
experiment will be an interesting one. American nurses' will " wish 
Miss Hay and the new system of nursing all success. 

REGISTRATION REQUIREMENTS IN CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 

More than ordinary interest is felt in the inauguration of registra- 
tion in California because of the long struggle by the nurses of the 
state before they could secure a law or its administration, in the first 
place, because of the enactment of the eight-hour day law for pupil 
nurses, and because of the fact that the administration of the law for 
registration is under the Board of Health administered by a Director. 

The Department is now actively engaged in administering the law, 
as will be seen from a report of its work in the news items, and has 
issued a pamphlet giving the requirements for accredited schools and 
the recommended course of study. This is well arranged and is so 
carefully explained that the novice in training school management 
should be able to work out a good system from it for her pupils. Stand- 
ard text and reference books are recommended and forms are given 
for the keeping of students' records. 

CONVENTION REPORTS 

The national conventions at St. Louis will be in session while this 
issue of the Journal is in press, so that it is not possible to give reports 
in this number. The most important transactions will be commented 
on in the June Journal and the full report of the American Nurses' 
Association will be published as early as possible, probably in July. 



